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A NOTEWORTHY BIOGRAPHY. 1 

I regret that the space at my command will not suffice for 
a more extensive review of the delightful and noteworthy 
memoir that Dr. William M. Polk, of New York, has re- 
cently prepared of his distinguished father. I should have 
been tempted, indeed, to postpone my notice of the book in 
order to treat it with the fulness it deserves, but for the fact 
that it seemed proper for the literary organ of the university 
which Bishop Polk founded, to call prompt attention to the 
appearance of his biography and to press its claims to a 
careful and speedy perusal by all persons who care for good 
reading in general or who are interested in Sewanee in par- 
ticular. The shortness of the present review is compen- 
sated, however, by the consideration that this biography 
would need three specialists to review it in a competent 
manner. No one not a specialist in the military history of 
the late war can possibly do justice to the second volume, 
which gives the details of Bishop Polk's career as a general 
in the Confederate army. No one not a specialist in the 
history of the Southern Church cap do justice to the first 
volume, which sketches Bishop Polk's episcopal career in his 
great missionary diocese of the Southwest and in his later 
diocese of Louisiana. Finally, no one not a special student 
of that old and picturesque civilization that characterized 
the Southern States prior to the civil war can do justice to 
either volume of a biography, which celebrates in a worthy 
way the career of one of the most admirable and typical 
products of that civilization. I should never think of laying 
claim to knowledge sufficient to rank me with the specialists 
of the two first categories, and any attempt to rank myself 

1 Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General. By William M. Polk, M.D., 
LL.D. New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 1893. 2 vols., with por- 
traits and maps. 
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with the specialists of the third category might possibly 
involve me in more criticism than the dignity of the 
position claimed would be worth. I am forced, therefore, 
to content myself with an expression of my own per- 
sonal delight, derived from reading these two charming 
volumes, and of my own obligation to Dr. Polk for per- 
mitting me to become better acquainted with the noble and 
exalted character of his father — but for such expression no 
extended space is required. 

The first thing that strikes the reader, I think, about this 
biography is the excellent tone the biographer has uniformly 
adopted in treating the career of one so near and dear to 
him. The production of good filial biography is one of the 
most difficult of literary tasks. There is such temptation to 
introduce irrelevant or uninteresting matter, such tempta- 
tion to be over-enthusiastic and under-critical, such tempta- 
tion to indulge in the not yet outgrown practices of ancestor 
worship, that the writer of a filial or encomiastic biography 
may, without exaggeration, be likened to those fabled ma- 
riners who were compelled to steer between Scylla and 
Charybdis. Dr. Polk has performed this feat with such 
success that one feels that he has honored himself as much as 
his father's memory. I, at least, had hardly read a dozen pages 
before I found myself in that admiring and sympathetic mood 
which is rarely evoked in the reader of an extended biog- 
raphy. Bishop Polk's personality would probably have 
stood out and elicited admiration in spite of any idiosyn- 
crasies on the part of a biographer ; but it is very pleasant to 
be able to comprehend and appreciate his personality 
without the distracting media of obscure style and faulty 
arrangement. Perhaps the biographer might have avoided 
a perplexing succession of long footnotes and an incon- 
venient interposition of appendices between chapters, but 
on the whole, one is glad to confess that he has done his 
work with abundant knowledge and wise discrimination. 

In his first chapter Dr. Polk is mainly concerned with 
tracing the fortunes of a family which has had the honor of 
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giving a President to the United States and a great Bishop 
to the American Chu ch. He shows that the family can 
claim the further distinction of having given to the cause of 
the American Revolution two such high-minded and sterling 
patriots and soldiers as Colonel Thomas Polk and his son, 
Colonel William Polk. In tracing the careers of these two 
men, he has occasion to discuss the disputed Mecklenburg 
Declaration and has succeeded in giving his chapter an his- 
torical as well as a biographical interest. In the second 
chapter we are introduced to young Leonidas Polk, (born 
in 1806) second son by a second marriage of Colonel 
William Polk. He first comes vividly before us at 
a Fourth of July banquet held, in 1821, at Chapel 
Hill. North Carolina, (in which State his Scotch-Irish an- 
cestors settled in 1753 and from which the Tennessee mem- 
bers of the family subsequently migrated) where he won 
the prize of victory as a singer of patriotic songs. A letter 
dated two years later from the State University at the same 
place gives most valuable insight into the facilities for ed- 
ucation then afforded by a respectable seat of learning. We 
next follow the boy of seventeen to the Military Academy 
at West Point, convinced from what we have learned about 
his ancestors that he has in him the stuff of which the true 
soldier and patriot is made. We find, however, that he is 
made of even higher stuff. The story of Leonidas Polk's 
religious life at West Point under the spiritual guidance of 
Mr. (afterwards Bishop) Mcllvaine, of the heroic stand he 
took in the expression of his heart-felt convictions, is one of 
the most inspiring evidences of the innate dignity that al- 
ways characterizes a simple, virtuous, and sincere character 
that I remember to have come across in the w r hole course 
of my reading. One feels while reading it that if the 
decision of young Polk to leave the army and enter the 
ministry naturally seemed to his father and friends an 
abandonment of the traditions of the family, it was never- 
theless the only fitting step that a youth of such chaiacter 
could take. 
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The third chapter describes the life of the theological 
student at Alexandria, Virginia, his short cure of the 
Monumental Church, at Richmond, as assistant to Bishop 
Moore, his marriage to Miss Frances Devereux, his travels 
in Europe on account of his health. It is a chapter which 
while, perhaps, the least interesting in the whole book, is 
valuable in bringing out special details of character that 
enable us to form a more thorough and appreciative knowl- 
edge of the man. It was this trip to Europe that did as much 
as anything else to open the eyes of the young clergyman 
to the deficiencies of our American educational system — de- 
ficiencies which had been impressed upon him while he was 
a student at West Point — and from this time he cherished 
schemes and plans which were destined one day to find 
fruition in the university of which he was the founder. 

On his return to his native country, he found that the state 
of his health forbade him to give exclusive attention to 
his ministerial work, so he removed to Tennessee, where he 
owned extensive tracts of land and where he had many rel- 
atives of his name, and determined to become a planter. 
His life at this period is well sketched by his son, and one is 
especially impressed by the sense of responsibility toward 
his slaves which he always evinced, and by his admirable 
efforts to give them proper religious instruction. Not even 
the routine duties of a planter living in a pioneer State could 
dull the ardor and energy, mental, physical, and spiritual of 
such a man as Leonidas Polk. Whether he was superin- 
tending the making of bricks or helping Bishop Otey to 
establish the Columbia Institute for girls, he was always the 
same whole-souled, hearty man of strong mind and open 
heart. But it was not intended that his talents and energy 
should expend themselves in this narrow sphere. A call 
came to him from the General Convention of the Church to 
accept the episcopal charge of the vast Missionary diocese 
of the Southwest — a diocese covering the States and Terri- 
tories of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Indian 
Territory, and the then Republic of Texas. It was a call 
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that many a more robust man would have shrunk from, a 
call that involved the breaking up of a happy home — but 
neither he nor his noble wife shrunk from what both re- 
garded as a plain call of duty, and in January, 1839, he be- 
gan his first visitation. 

Dr. Polk has been able to give his readers few salient 
facts and ancedotes about his father's missionary labors in 
his border diocese. The sketch he does give is of great 
interest, and one wishes that more of the Bishop's letters 
had been preserved, for though never what is called a 
literary man, he wrote well. In the absence of much defi- 
nite information, the reader can, however, form a fairly clear 
picture of a noble figure battling successfully and cheerfully 
with a most discouraging and untoward, if picturesque, en- 
vironment. 

But in 1 84 1, the field of his labor was narrowed, although 
his work itself was probably intensified, by his election and 
consecration to the new see of Louisiana ; and at consider- 
able pecuniary sacrifice he removed with his family to that 
State. The fifth chapter which describes his life and work 
in his new home is to me the most interesting in either 
volume. I do not know where one can get a truer or 
sweeter picture of Southern plantation life — a life which had 
its limitations, but which from many points of view was ex- 
quisitely simple and picturesque and pure, capable of pro- 
ducing noble men and women — than in the pages which Dr. 
Polk has devoted to " Leighton " and its happy inmates. 
It is really a privilege to be allowed to follow such a man as 
Bishop Polk on his rounds through the negro quarters, and 
to watch Mrs. Polk acting her role of teacher, nurse, mis- 
tress, mother, and wife. There is no striving after effect in 
these pages, no sentimentality, no gushing — only a sym- 
pathetic picture of a phase of civilization that in the evolu- 
tion of our country and race under the providence of God 
had to pass away. 

Naturally the life of a man like Bishop Polk does not 
furnish a store of amusing anecdotes, but there is one con- 
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nected with his priestly functions that I cannot refrain from 
quoting : 

. . . On one occasion, having been at the Red River, where an Episco- 
pal clergyman was seldom seen, he was called on to baptize a sturdy five- 
year-old youngster who defiantly resisted the sacrament unless his Fidus 
Achates, Jim, should receive it at the same time. " Well," said the bishop, 
"bring in Jim, and I will make a Christian of him, too." Accordingly Jim, 
duly instructed by his mistress, was brought into the parlor; the pair went 
through the ceremony with perfect propriety, and were dismissed to play. 
Meanwhile, the friends and neighbors . . . sat in solemn state awaiting 
the announcement of dinner. Small-pox had been lurking in the country. 

Every one was excited on the subject of vaccination Suddenly 

the circle was astounded by the reappearance of Jim, who exclaimed, almost 
breathless with excitement, " Mistis ! Mistis ! you must have Marse Tom 
baptized over again. It never tuck that ar time. He's out yonder cussin' 
the steers worse than ever, and says he ain't gwine to stop for nobody!" 
The ice melted at once, and the stiffness of the circle vanished as the bishop 
turned to the hostess and said, " A commentary on the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, my dear madam." 

Chapter VI. continues the Bishop's life to the outbreak of 
the war, but its title is a proper one — "The University of 
the South" — for this practically embodied Bishop Polk's 
thoughts and actions during the years 1854— 1861. This is 
obviously not the place to tell the elevating and pathetic 
story of the founding of a university destined for a time to 
be swept away by the ravages of war, but to be revived b}' 
the fostering care of another great Bishop of the Church 
and to be developed by the self-sacrifice of a few clergymen 
and teachers, most of whom have gone to their rest, along 
much the same lines that Bishop Polk and his colleagues 
had laid down after so much deliberation and prayer. The 
University of the South, or as some of us would prefer to 
call it, the University of Sewanee, will always be the most 
enduring memorial of the life of its founder, as well as a 
lasting monument to the friendship which for so many years 
united him with his successor in the Chancellorship, Bishop 
Stephen Elliott, of Georgia, whose devotion to the cause of 
Southern education was not less hearty than that of his 
brother Bishop of Louisiana, or, I may add, than that of the 
present senior Bishop of Tennessee, Sewanee's second 
founder. 
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Dr. Polk has given an excellent sketch of the.pains taken 
by his father to secure a proper foundation for his proposed 
university, and he has furnished in an appendix documents 
which ought to convince any student that the scheme of in- 
struction mapped out was far in advance of any that had at 
that time been conceived in America. I may add that my 
researches into the archives of the university have con- 
vinced me that Dr. Polk's sketch is thorough and satisfac- 
tory in every respect. 

Chapters VII. and VIII. take us into a very different at- 
mosphere — the robes of the Bishop, the gown of -the 
teacher, are exchanged for the gray uniform of a Con- 
federate general. The first of the two chapters is by the 
Rev. Dr. Fulton of The Church Standard and discusses in 
a masterly way the questions of ecclesiastical constitutional 
history and law raised by Bishop Polk's pastoral of January . 
30th, 1861 asserting "an independent diocesan existence" 
for Louisiana. The eighth chapter describes the overtures 
made to Bishop Polk by Mr. Davis with regard to the ac- 
ceptance by the former of a commission in the Confederate 
army, and gives a pathetic but at the same time a noble picture 
of the struggle of the man to do his duty, as he conceived it, 
toward his country and his Church. He decided, as all the 
world knows, to " buckle the sword over the gown," as he 
himself expressed it, and his action gave rise to criticism that 
has not yet died out. It is impossible to discuss the subject 
here, but I may remark that there is a poetic fitness about 
the resuming by the son of William Polk and the grandson 
of Thomas Polk of that family sword which had done such 
patriotic service, in a cause which to its last wearer was as 
much the cause of country as any cause could be. I am, too, 
heartily of the opinion expressed by the biographer in the 
sentence that closes the chapter : — 

If any man, soldier or civilian, priest or layman, after reading the brief 
statement of facts given in the present chapter, finds it in his heart to con- 
demn Leonidas Polk or blame him harshly, we " would not die in that man's 
company." 
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I cannot here follow the course of General Polk from 
Belmont to the fatal out-post on Pine Mountain. His son has 
told the story simply and well, displaying loyalty to his 
father and courtesy to those officers with whom General 
Polk was brought into unfortunate collision. Abundant use 
has been made of all available materials, but the special 
critic of the military history of the war is alone competent 
to pass upon the volume as an authority in the matters of 
which it treats. I may say, however, that it seems to me 
that General Polk is completely vindicated from the charges 
made against him by Bragg with regard to his conduct on the 
night following the first day's fight at Chickamauga, and that 
this entire second volume throws needed and valuable light 
upon the history of the campaigns in the southwest. I can 
say, too, with confidence, that I read it with an interest that 
did not flag, and that it concludes fittingly a biography 
which ever}? thoughtful and patriotic American should be 
urged to read. 

W. P. Trent. 



